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ever, one of his maxims. The distrust of lawyers
which caused him to prefer the verdict of one
colonel to that of many judges did much to inspire
the sweeping changes for which the years following
the Peace of Dresden are illustrious.

Frederick's law-reforms were in great part achieved
by the aged jurist Cocceji, who, with the King's
support, triumphed over all the interested opposition
of lawyers and of his rivals. In the course of the
years 1747 and 1748, he abolished superfluous courts,
raised the fees for litigation, quickened the procedure,
established satisfactory tests for judges and advo-
cates, reduced the numbers of these functionaries,
and did away at one stroke with the whole class of
solicitors. The violence of these reforms is a fresh
proof of the King's omnipotence. He might by a
stroke of the pen have given binding force to the
Codex FridericianuS) a famous code of law which
Cocceji drew up on principles of his own choosing.

It is evident that in Prussia the judges were forced
to be " lions under the throne.'* The civil service
gave less proof of courage and was equally impotent
to oppose the will of the King. Its structure might
have been designed for the very purpose of pre-
venting any official save the King from enjoying any
substantial power or prominence. The lower agents,
who could not be dangerous, had no colleagues, but
all the higher functions were performed by boards.
The villages were governed by the bailiffs of their
lords, and thus a vast number of petty local officers
were directly responsible to the representative of the
Crown. Above the bailiffs stood the Sheriff (Land-